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This work is composed of twelve essays, each 
in a sense separate in itself yet forming a part 
of a common plan. Through the majority of 
the essays one general purpose runs, to employ 
the evidence of philology, archaeology, and folk- 
lore to the elucidating of the character of 
primitive tribal institutions. Though the main 
thread is often lost sight of in the midst of 
the many detailed archaeological, mythologi- 
cal, and philological digressions, nevertheless 
its essential character remains clear. Primi- 
tive life was not democratic but monarchic and 
aristocratic; its leading institutional feature 
was not a tribal assembly upon which mon- 
archy was dependent or by which it was limited, 
but a king surrounded by his warriors. Mr. 
Chadwick rejects Tacitus' account, as describ- 
ing a people more advanced in civilization than 
were the Germanic tribes of the north, and 
he places his dependence upon the poems, 
traditions, and archaeological remains rather 
than upon the statements of the Eoman histo- 
rian, whose Gennania, he believes, does not 
present a normal tribal organization. 

Mr. Chadwick at the same time searches for 
the home of the Augli and finds it in the 
regions at the base of the Danish peninsula 
bordering on the Baltic. He denies Breda's 
contention that the Angli came to Britain 
as "leaderless hordes," and believes that the 
conquest was effected by kings and warriors, 
that is, by the military class, which dominated 
the tribe and controlled whatsoever of govern- 
ment was developed at that time. He denies 
to the peasants — the mass of the tribe — any 
important share in government or in fighting, 
and relegates them to a subordinate place as 
concerned only in agriculture and religious 
ceremonies. Similar conditions existed in 
Britain after the conquest, so that all prevail- 
ing notions as to the military origin of king- 
ship on English soil are without foundation. 

Lastly, Mr. Chadwick takes up the questions 
which Baeda raises in his Historia as to whether 
the Angli and the Saxons were two separate 
and distinct peoples. From a study of dia- 
lectal characteristics and other linguistic evi- 
dences, from tradition, and from known social 
peculiarities such as the system of wergelds 
and the like, he concludes that the invaders of 
Britain belonged not to three but to two dis- 



tinct nationalities, which we may call Jutish 
and Anglo-Saxon. The former occupied Kent 
and southern Hampshire and the latter the 
rest of the conquered territory. The Anglo- 
Saxons may not have been originally a homo- 
geneous people, but there is no evidence to 
show that any national difference survived 
when they invaded Britain. By alien peoples 
they were all called Saxons, but the names 
which they applied to themselves and their 
language were Angelcyn and Englisc. 

With Mr. Chadwick's main contentions we 
heartily agree, though his evidence is often 
scanty and his foundations often slender. His 
processes are, however, always scholarly and 
his methods scientific, a statement that cannot 
be made of the manner in which the von Mau- 
rer-Freeman school reached its conclusions. 
The historical scholar will not always feel com- 
petent to judge as to the soundness of many of 
Mr. Chadwick's arguments, but he is certain 
to feel satisfied that Mr. Chadwick has pre- 
sented the subject in a new light and has 
started the investigation in a right direction. 



Chaelbs M. Amdhews. 



Johns Hopkins University. 



COEEESPONDENCE. 
Souboe op Voi/taibe's Phanix. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs: — In matters of mere opinion, critics 
may be, for reasons of temperament or differ- 
ing mental valuations, diametrically opposed 
to one another. In matters of fact, where a 
mathematical logic exists, there should be no 
basis for disagreement. The following refer- 
ences show how critics may differ even with the 
same material at hand. The danger in source- 
finding lies in unqualified assertion, where the 
data present to the senses is of doubtful 
character. 

In Voltaire's La Pnncesse de Babylone, 
a phoenix pbays an important part, ostensibly 
acting the r61e of a messenger of love; in 
reality, being the vehicle to express Voltaire's 
conception of the human soul. 

Le Breton, in his Roman au XVIII ' Si&cle 
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[Paris, 1898, p. 212], after some consideration 
of the sources of Voltaire's "romans," makes 
the unqualified statement regarding the phoe- 
nix that; "II [Voltaire] n'a guere imit6, du 
reste, les Mille et une Kuits, et les Mille et un 
jours, qu'a travers les conteurs de son siecle: 
ce phenix qui sert de Mentor a la Princesse, 
il l'a pris dans le petit volume du Chevalier 
de Mailly que j'ai d6ja cite ..." 

This "petit volume" entitled Voyages et 
Aventures des Trois Princes de Barendip, 
while doubtless responsible for incidents in 
Zadig, cannot, with the greatest effort of 
the imagination, be considered the source of 
Voltaire's phoenix. There is, indeed, in this 
collection of pseudo-oriental adventures, a tale 
dealing with metempsychosis, in which a spar- 
row and a parrot take part, but this may be 
rejected at once, as bearing not the slightest 
resemblance to the story of the phoenix. Fur- 
ther than this there is, in the volume, nothing 
to suggest, even faintly, the mystic bird of 
Arabia. 

John Dunlop, in his History of Fiction [Lon- 
don, 1845, p. 374], found an entirely new and 
equally absurd source. " Another of Voltaire's 
novels, La Princesse de Babylone, has been 
suggested by a French tale entitled Le Parisien 
et la Princesse de Babylone inserted in La 
Nouvelle Fabrique des excellens Traits de 
Yerites par Philippe d'Alcripe [an anagram 
for Le Picard]. ... In his tale, the beautiful 
princess of Babylone has a disgusting and un- 
welcome suitor in the person of the Sophi of 
Persia. The son of a French jeweler hearing 
of her beauty, sends her an amatory epistle 
by means of a swallow, and receives a favorable 
answer by a similar conveyance; and this bird, 
which corresponds to Voltaire's phoenix, be- 
comes the friend and confidant of the lovers." 
The resemblance of this tale to Voltaire's 
is of the slightest description and should give 
no encouragement to a critic to suggest a 
possible connection. The tale of d'Alcripe is 
a bit of oriental love-making. Voltaire's " con- 
te," for all its wealth of descriptive detail, is 
primarily a vehicle for presenting certain philo- 
sophical ideas. Bather than postulate such 
sources for the phoenix, it is simpler and wiser 



to grant Voltaire's originality in this case, at 
least until some probable source is discovered. 
The phoenix and its peculiar habits were well 
known to antiquity and the Middle Ages. Vol- 
taire needed no enlightenment on a subject 
discussed by Herodotus, Pliny, and Tacitus. 

Voltaire was not concerned with the antics 
of the phoenix; its fabulous powers of death 
and resurrection were what interested him, en- 
gaged as he was on a metaphysical problem. 
The mystic qualities of the phoenix typified 
the divine forces of the human soul, and these 
Voltaire was intent upon showing. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the phoenix was no 
borrowing from French fiction, but a stock 
figure brought forth from the store of the 
memory to serve as a concrete example of an 
abstract idea. 

Shirley Gale Patterson". 

Cornell Universiiy. 



Note on Turkish Plays. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In Schejtan Dolaby, one of the Kara- 
gbz comedies, there is a parallel to Jaques' fa- 
miliar speech in As You Like It, n, 7, 139, 

All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 

Hadgievad, an actor in the Turkish play, makes 
his entrance singing a song, from which the 
following extract is taken. (Jacob, Karagoz- 
Komodien, 2. Heft, Berlin, 1899.) 

Mit Aufmerksamkeit betrachte dieses Himmelsgewolbe, 
Diese Weltist dem Schatten ahnlich fiirKenner. 
Ausserlich gesehen ist es (das Schattenspiel) ein Vorhang 
Aber es ist eine Allegorie auf die Welt. 
Wahne nicht, dieser Vorhang bestehe lediglich aus Schat- 

tenbildern, 
Wenn man ihn in Wahrheit betrachtet, ist er der Plate 

lehrreiohen Exempels. 
Die zeitlichen Vorgange zeigt der Vorhang, 
Was alles gekommen und vortiberzogen ist am Ahn. 
Ausserhalb dieser Welt ist fur Niemanden Bestand, 
Ohne Dauer hat geschaffen die Majestat, welche man um 

Beistand anfleht (d. i. Gott). 
Alle, die kommen, gehen wieder, bis die Vernichtung 

eintritt. 
Im hajal (Schatten?) sind hajal die geschauten Gegeti- 

stande. 



